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Jews, many of whom I have met with in most of the considerable towns which I have passed through in the course of my travels. They are, indeed, so disseminated through all the trading parts of the world, that they are become the instruments by which the most distant nations converse with one another, and by which mankind are knit together in a general correspondence. They are like the pegs and nails in a great ^building, which, though they are but little valued in themselves, are absolutely necessary to keep the whole frame together.
That I may not fall into any common beaten tracks of observation, I shall consider this people in three views : first, with regard to their number; secondly, their dispersion; and thirdly, their adherence to their religion; and afterwards endeavour to show, first, what natural reasons, and secondly, what providential reasons may be assigned for these three remarkable particulars.
The Jews are looked upon by many to be as numerous at present as they were formerly in the land of Canaan.
This is wonderful, considering the dreadful slaughter made of them under some of the Boman emperors, which historians describe by the death of many hundred thousands in a war, and the innumerable massacres and persecutions they have undergone in Turkey, as well as in all Christian nations of the world. Their Babbins, to express the great havoc which has been sometimes made of them, tell us, after their usual manner of hyperbole, that there were such torrents of holy blood shed, as carried rocks of an hundred yards in circumference above three miles into the sea.
Their dispersion is the second remarkable particular in this people. They swarm over all the East, and are settled in the remotest parts of China: they are spread through most of the nations of Europe and Africa, and many families of them are established in the West Indies. Not to mention whole nations
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